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A  RETROSPECT  AND  A  FORECAST 
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ENTRANCE:   THE   LADIES'    HALL 


The  ASGARD  PRESS 

Gales  burg,  III, 


Lewis  B.  f  isber,  D.  D.,  LI.  D. 
president. 


I. 

Lombard,  our  fathers  wrought 
Out  of  their  lives  and  thought 

Thy  life  and  worth. 
Faith  in  God 's  fatherhood, 
Faith  in  man's  brotherhood, 
Faith  in  the  coming  good, 

Hallowed  thy  birth. 
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T  is  good  for  us  of  this  generation  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  the  sterling  qualities  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  which  charac- 
terized the  founders  of  Lombard  College. 
In  the  early  fifties,  religious  tolerance  was 
an  ideal  rather  than  a  reality.  Nearly  all 
the  colleges  were  founded  by  people  of 
strong  denominational  bias,  and  as  in  those 
days  of  denominational  conviction  parents  deemed  the 
religious  atmosphere  which  should  surround  their  chil- 
dren during  the  period  of  education  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, it  followed  that  multiplicity  of  sects  was  followed 
by  a  multiplicity  of  colleges.  Nevertheless  there  were 
always  faiths  unrepresented,  and  consequently  a  consid- 
erable number  of  young  people  desiring  a  college  educa- 
tion who  in  attending  any  of  the  existing  colleges  felt 
themselves,  to  say  the  least,  like  "cats  in  a  strange  garret." 
Lombard  was  founded,  not  as  a  new  sectarian  col- 
lege, but  with  the  thought  of  real  religious  liberty  for 
the  student.      Now   that  so    many    colleges   are    tumbling 


4       A  PIONEER  IN  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  AND  COEDUCATION. 

over  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  show  that  they  are  non- 
denominational  in  order  that  they  may  secure  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Carnegie  foundation,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  Lombard  assumed  this  attitude  from  the  first.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  is  a  self-perpetuating  body,  and  no  re- 
ligious sect  controls  its  destiny  or  its  policy.  Lombard 
was  designed  as  an  institution  of  learning  and  as  such  it 
remains.  It  is  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  generous 
subscribers  to  its  funds  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  have 
been  for  the  most  part  Universalists,  but  no  denomina- 
tional test  has  ever  been  imposed  upon  its  teachers,  and 
no  pressure  of  a  denominational  character  has  ever  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  its  students. 

This  was  a  brave  stand  to  take,  and  equally  brave 
and  prophetic,  in  those  days,  was  its  stand  in  regard  to 
coeducation.  At  the  time  Lombard  was  founded  there 
was  only  one  other  college  in  the  land  whose  doors 
were  open  to  women.  Every  woman  in  the  United  States 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  far  seeing  pioneers  who 
were  thus  courageously  blazing  the  way  through  the  tangle 
of  age-long  superstition  and  prejudice  which  has  beset  the 
way  of  woman  in  her  progress  from  subjugation  and 
slavery  to  perfect  equality  and  companionship  with  man. 
If  nothing  else  justified  the  existence  of  Lombard,  that 
man  is  a  churl  who  could  look  upon  the  clear  eyed  girls, 
with  minds  aud  souls  awakened,  taking  their  degrees  from 
its  halls  at  Commencement,  and  not  feel  that  this  justified 
it. 

Yes;  they  were  far  seeing,  men  of  prophetic  vision, 
those  pioneers  who  first  gathered  in  a  little  room  in 
the  Crissey  home  at  Swan  Creek  and  talked  of  Lombard. 
They  saw  man  and  woman,  bathed  in  the  sunlight  of 
truth,  walking  hand  in  hand  toward  the  light.     And  they 
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THE  IDEAL  OF  THE  PIONEERS. 


saw  that  sooner  or  later  the  time  was  to  come  when  others 
would  see  as  they  saw.  The  noble  avenues  of  trees 
which  they  planted  out  in  the  open  prairie,  the  approach- 
es the  spaces  for  buildings  on  our  now  beautiful  campus, 
bear  witness  to  the  grandeur  of  their  vision.  Who  shall 
say  that  it  was  only  a  dream! 


14  Our  flag  is  still  there. " 


II. 

So  now  with  thankfulness 
Come  we  thy  name  to  bless 

Flushed  with  youth's  wine. 
Here  Friendship's  holy  name, 
Here  dreams  and  visions  came, 
Souls  in  Promethean  flame 

Here  glowed  divine. 


T  the  recent  Commencement  exercises, 
twelve  young  men  and  women  took  their 
degrees.  Not  a  large  number,  Lombard  is 
not  a  large  college;  yet  I  doubt  if  one  of  the 
twelve  regrets  or  ever  will  regret  his  choice. 
On  the  other  hand  a  gentleman  who  has  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  college, 
who  himself  holds  degrees  from  two  east- 
ern colleges,  one  of  them  the  greatest,  remarked,  "If  I  had 
my  undergraduate  days  to  live  over  again  I  think  I  should 
go  to  Lombard." 

What  is  the  secret  of  this?  What  binds  members  of  the 
faculty  to  this  school  through  years  of  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion? What  brings  the  alumni  back  in  such  numbers 
every  commencement  as  to  a  great  home-coming?  What 
through  years  of  financial  difficulty  has  kept  the  friends 
of  Lombard  unfaltering  in  courage  and  hopefulness  that 
a  school  born  under  such  auspices  must  have  a  splendid 
future? 
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Philip  G.  Wright,  A.  M. 
Mathematics  and  Economics. 


Frederick  W.  Rich,  D.  Sc. 
Physics  and  Chemistry. 


Mrs.  Adah  M.  Hale, 
Matron  Ladies'  Hall. 


RalphIG.  Kimble,*A.  B. 
PhilosophylandlSociology 


Frank  H.  Fowler,  Ph.  D. 
Latin. 


Some  of  the  faculty. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  INTELLECTUAL    EQUIPMENT.  11 

A  gentleman,  an  author  of  some  repute,  with  whom  the 
present  writer  was  once  talking,  said  that  when  he  was 
selecting  a  college  for  his  son  it  was  not  the  curriculum 
he  considered — he  assumed  that  in  any  reputable  college 
the  studies  would  be  taught  by  competent  men — it  was 
the  social  atmosphere. 

Perhaps  this  is  it — the  social  atmosphere. 

What  the  gentleman  said  may  have  been,  probably  was, 
too  strongly  put.  The  primary  aim  of  a  college  is  intel- 
lectual training,  and  to  secure  the  very  best  intellectual 
training  should  be  the  first  consideration  of  every  young 
man  and  women  in  selecting  a  college.  The  matter  of 
expense,  the  matter  of  social  environment  are  of  quite 
secondary  importance.  For  a  thoroughly  disciplined  and 
richly  stored  mind  with  which  to  face  the  problems  of 
life  a  man  may  well  afford  to  endure  for  a  few  years  a 
rather  meagre  and  barren  social  environment.  But 
when  it  is  a  question  of  spontaneous  affection,  of  passion- 
ate devotion,  of  loyalty,  these  emotions  are  acquired  not 
through  the  cold  process  of  the  intellect.  They  are  part  of 
the  air  that  is  daily  and  unconsciously  breathed. 

So  far  as  intellectual  training  is  concerned,  every  young 
man  or  woman  who  thinks  for  a  moment  of  entering 
Lombard  should  weigh  this  question  carefully.  He  should 
secure  our  catalogue,  examine  conditions  for  admission, 
our  groups  of  studies,  the  individual  courses  that  are  open 
to  his  election.  He  should  scrutinize  the  list  of  instruc- 
tors and  notice  their  training  and  competence  for  their 
tasks.  He  should  put  himself  into  personal  communica- 
tion with  the  President,  if  possible  meet  him  face  to  face 
and  talk  with  him  in  a  heart  to  heart  manner.  He  should 
talk  with  friends  and  acquaintances  who  have  been  to 
Lombard  and  get  their  opinion   as    to    the    value    of    our 


12  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  CAMPUS. 

work.      We  wish  no  one  to  come  under    misapprehension 
and  find  the  school  otherwise  than  as  anticipated. 


H  laboratory  experiment. 

But  as  to  atmosphere. 

The  very  first  thing  you  feel — especially  if  you  visit  us 
about  commencement  time — is  the  beauty  of  the  campus. 
The  glorious  trees,  the  broad  expanse  of  lawn,  the  shrub- 
bery, the  lines  of  the  buildings,  the  old  building,  substan- 
tial, unique  in  its  architecture,  the  gymnasium,  the  ladies' 
hall,  these  steal  gently  into  your  consciousness  while  you 
are  with  us  and  remain  as  a  grateful  memory  to  which 
your  mind  will  often  and  often  revert  when  you  have  gone. 
In  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  the  campus  it  would  be  un- 
gracious to  dismiss  the  subject  without  referring  to  the 
man  who  did  so  much  to  create  this  spot  of  beauty  upon 
the  naked  prairie,  Dr  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  a  descendent  of 
the  famous  Miles  Standish,  for  over  forty  years  connected 
with  the  college  as  teacher  and  president,  planted  many 
of  the  trees  and  arranged  the  shrubbery.       Living  now,  a 
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FREEDOM  AND  GOOD  FELLOWSHIP.  15 

respected  citizen  of  Galesburg,  he  devotes  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  this  noble  work  of  beautifying  the  city 
— not  forgetting  the  college  with  which  he  was  so  long 
identified. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  atmosphere  of  freedom 
and  democracy?  You  grow  into  it — accept  it  so  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  you  do  not  realize  the  full  measure 
of  its  beneficent  influence  until  you  enter  some  institution 
where  a  different  policy  prevails — an  institution  where 
mutual  suspicion,  espionage,  and  rigid  rules  take  the  place 
of  perfect  confidence  and  the  law  of  love.  Is  this 
policy  of  faith  in  the  basic  soundness  of  human  nature  jus- 
tified? We  think  so.  For  many  years  no  single  case  of 
"discipline"  has  arisen  to  give  the  faculty  any  concern. 
Of  course  Lombard  students,  no  more  than  any  other 
young  men  and  women,  spring  fully  armed  in  moral  per- 
fection from  the  brain  of  some  ethical  Jupiter;  they  are  very 
much  like  other  young  people,  full  of  passions,  prejudices, 
desires,  animosities,  mischief,  kindly  impulses;  they  have 
their  "class  scraps",  their  secret  society  politics  sometimes 
very  fierce,  and  occasional  lapses  of  a  more  serious  nature; 
but  they  do  appreciate  their  freedom  and  try  hard  as 
young  people  can  not  to  abuse  it,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  left  in  the  arbitriment  of  their  conduct  to  the  rulings 
of  the  "god  within"  they  obey  the  behests  of  this  stern 
diety  quite  as  well — perhaps  better — than  most  of  us 
grown-ups.  And  when  all  is  said  they  are  to  the  last  man 
and  woman  for  Lombard.  When  as  a  result  of  any  un- 
usual ebulition  of  young  blood  property  has  been  injured 
there  is  no  need  of  spies  and  detectives.  The  students 
always  come  forward  and  make  the  damage  good.  The 
daily  intercourse  of  teachers  and  students  is  that  of  lov- 
ing friends  rather  than  of  superiors  and  inferiors. 


16  GREAT  PERSONALITIES. 

This  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  freedom  follows  log- 
ically from  the  generous  faith  of  the  founders  of  the  col- 
lege, but  it  also  seems  to  exhale  as  an  emanation  from  the 
genial  presence  of  President  Fisher.  I  fear  almost  to  let 
the  president  see  these  lines.  His  disposition  is  so  modest, 
so  averse  to  anything  like  personal  publicity,  that  the 
copy  would  be  returned  with  a  broad  blue  pencil  mark 
through  this  portion.  Yet  in  speaking  of  the  Lombard 
atmosphere  without  mention  of  President  Fisher  would 
be  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out.  A  rare 
spirit  of  unremitting  industry  and  generous  kindliness 
seems  to  surround  his  person  as  an  aura,  animating  all 
who  come  within  the  circle  of  its  influence.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  student  at  Lombard  who  does  not  recall  with  a 
warm  glow  about  his  heart  some  act  of  unassuming 
friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  president. 

And  while  speaking  of  individuals  I  feel  that  I  am  doing 
a  kindness  to  the  many  old  students  of  Lombard  before 
whom  this  little  book  may  fall  in  printing  the  face  of  Dr. 
Isaac  A.  Parker.  For  nearly  half  a  century  his  personali- 
ty has  been  a  part  of  the  Lombard  atmosphere,  an  ele- 
ment of  genial  firmness,  of  punctuality,  of  accuracy,  touch- 
ing the  lives  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  for  good. 
President  Fisher  tells  me  that  whenever  he  travels  in  the 
interest  of  the  college,  it  is  Dr.  Parker  that  old  students 
recall  with  gratitude  and  affection.  The  cut  presented  is 
from  a  recent  photograph. 

An  influence  in  giving  character  to  the  Lombard  spirit 
— not  so  trivial  as  at  first  may  seem — is  the  Lombard 
Commons.  Here  President  Fisher  and  his  family  take 
their  meals,  here  dine  also  several  members  of  the  faculty 
and  many  of  the  students.  Nothing  unites  a  social  group, 
leveling  class    distinction,    reducing    them   to   a   common 


professor  Isaac  H.  Parker. 


18  ATHLETICS:  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

basis  of  comradeship,  like  eating  together.  People  usually 
feel  good  when  they  are  eating,  little  bitternesses  and 
spites  are  obliterated.  The  commons  is  not  ideal,  we 
hope  to  improve  it  in  many  ways.  Yet  I  venture  to  say 
that  Lombard  without  the  commons  would  not  quite  be 
Lombard. 

Then  there  are  what  I  may  venture  to  call  the  extra 
curricular  courses:  athletics — foot-ball  in  the  fall,  bas- 
ket-ball in  the  winter,  track  and  field  work  in  the  spring. 
Some  people  look  askance  at  College  athletics — justly,  I 
fear — but  this  much  may  be  said.  Nowhere  else  can 
youth  better  find  a  vent  for  its  pent  up  enthusiasm,  no- 
where else  are  virile  qualities  better  developed  than  in 
these  reversions  where  the  veneer  of  civilized  centuries 
is  wiped  off  and  man  stands  forth  the  primitive  animal, 
gaining  quickness  of  eye,  strength  of  muscle,  adroitness, 
courage,  and  manhood  through  body  to  body  struggle 
with  his  peers. 

Anyhow,  if  a  young  man  comes  to  Lombard  he  need 
not  fear  that  it  will  be  prejudicial  to  his  popularity  or 
success  that  he  is  a  good  athlete.     Quite  the  reverse. 

And  there  are  other  extra  curricular  courses:  the  lit- 
arary  societies  for  tussles  of  the  intellect  and  wit  quite  as 
keen  as  the  bodily  tussles  on  the  gridiron;  our  college 
paper,  The  Lombard  Review  where  the  embryo  journalist 
may  become  fully  fledged;  the  college  annual  with  its 
curious  mixture  of  serious  and  gay,  of  cartoons  and  "slams;" 
the  Greek  letter  societies,  the  glee  club,  the  parties  and 
dances  in  the  gymnasium — and  what  taste  and  pains  the 
the  students  display  in  making  the  gymnasium  beautiful 
with  flowers  and  drapery — the  private  rooms  decorated 
with  tennis  nets  and  photographs  and  posters,  a  thing 
quite  su i  generis  with    perhaps    now   and    again  a  little 
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chafing  dish  reception — all  these  things  are  a  part  and  no 
mean  part  of  the  Lombard  atmosphere. 

This  then  is  the  Lombard  of  the  present.  A  place  for 
serious,  thorough,  intellectual  effort — the  piece  de  resis- 
tance, seasoned  and  garnished  with  all  the  little  ameni- 
ties— friendship,  love,  beauty  aspirations,  dreams, — all 
that  go  into  that  complex  of  emotions,  that  chain  of  con- 
sciousness that  make  up  the  weal  and  woe  of  human  life. 


"  T^he  private  rooms    -    -    with  perhaps  nove  and 
again  a  little  chafing  dish  reception/' 


III. 

Lombard,  thy  heralds  we. 
Speaking  thy  victory, 

Go  forth  with  might, 
Strong  in   thy  mission  clear 
Dispelling  far  and  near 
Darkness  and  doubt  and  fear 

With  God  and  light. 
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HIS  little  Lombard  book  is  going  to  be  read 
by  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women.     It 
has  a  message  for  each  one.     You  may  ne- 
glect it  or  you  may   heed   it.       Frankly  it  is 
Yl  |     written  in  the  interest  of  Lombard  College. 
Tt|I|t/         It  is  written  to  give  you  an  inside  glimpse  of 
9g»  the  splendid  life  lived  there,  to    awaken  in 

you  an  impulse  to  become  a  part  of  that 
life,  to  receive  and  bestow  benefit.  But  deep  as  is  our  in- 
terest in  Lombard  our  interest  in  education  is  deeper.  Do 
not  drop  this  book  until  you  have  chiseled  deep  in  the 
foundation  granite  of  your  will  power  a  resolve  to  edu- 
cate yourself.  It  may  be  at  some  other  college  than  Lom- 
bard. It  may  be  that  your  circumstances  demand  that 
your  education  be  of  the  hand  rather  than  of  the  brain, 
but  educate  yourself.  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  with  an 
alert  mind — in  no  listless,  perfunctory  way.  Do  it  with  a 
mind  that  observes,  and  reflects  and  remembers.  You 
do  not  know  what  powers  lie  dormant  in  you — powers  of 
will,  of  intellect,  of  feeling — scientific  power  to   penetrate 
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EDUCATION  IS  LIFE.  25 

the  mysteries  of  nature,  power  of  statecraft,  to  help  in  el- 
evating the  social  order,  artistic  power  to  create  works  of 
beauty — in  some  slight  degree  every  one  of  these  powers 
is  sleeping  in  you.  Awaken  them.  Educate  yourself. 
The  greatest  minds  were  once  just  such  unformed,  un- 
developed germs  of  possibility  as  you.  Something  a- 
wakened  them  to  activity.  Some  word,  some  look,  some 
example.  Perhaps  your  awakening  is  to  date  from  this 
moment.  Do  not  let  the  moment  pass  without  the  re- 
solve. Is  it  worth  your  while  to  read  these  words  of  John 
J.  Ingalls — to  read  them  and  remember  them  and  repeat 
them  once  in  a  while? 

OPPORTUNITY. 

Master  of  human  destinies  am  I ! 

Fame,  love  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  wait. 

Cities  and  fields  I  walk:  I  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 

Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late 

I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate! 
If  sleeping,  wake:  if  feasting,  rise  before 

I  turn  away.     It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire  and  conquer  every  foe 

Save  death,  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate, 
Condemned  to  failure,  penury  and  woe, 
Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore; 
I  answer  not  and  I  return  no  more! 

Now  if  you  come  to  Lombard  come  with  a  fixed  resolu- 
tion to  work.  Disabuse  your  mind  of  the  idea — if  you 
had  it — that  the  typical  college  student,  the  popular  col- 
lege student,  the  influential  college  student,  the  college 
student  who  leads  college  enterprise  and  makes  things  go 
is  the  listless,  cigarette  smoking,  wide  pantalooned  indi- 
vidual you  sometimes  see  pictured  lounging  against  a  fence 


26  WORK:  WHAT  IT  MEANS. 

post  and  leering  at  the  girls.  If  you  have  this  notion  stay 
away  till  you  get  rid  of  it:  we  don't  want  you.  Neither  is 
it  the  foot-ball  tough — the  human  brute  with  an  impene- 
trable skull.  Do  not  misunderstand.  We  are  setting  up 
no  ascetic  ideal.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  be  a  pallid,  anae- 
mic bookworm.  We  invite  you  to  our  delightful  social 
life — you  may  sing  in  the  glee  club,  join  a  literary  soci- 
ety, or  a  Greek  letter  society,  play  foot-ball,  basket- 
ball, run,  leap,  dance,  walk  together  and  enjoy  the  scenery 


of  our  beautiful  campus,  and  when  you  enter  into  social 
life  enter  with  heart  and  soul,  throw  care  to  the  winds 
and  enjoy  the  splendid  buoyancy  of  youth — but  when  all 
this  is  said  remember  that  this  is  only  the  polish  of  the 
granite;  the  granite  itself  is  work — hard,  solid,  persistent 
work;  work,  not  merely  to  get  a  high  grade — but  to  master 
the  subject;  work  that  shall  teach  you  how  to  work  and 
concentrate  your  mind;  work  that  shall  habituate  you  to  an 
attitude  of  mind  that  rejoices  in  difficulties — the  bold 
swimmer  that  with  a  light  laugh  bares  his  breast  to  the 
flood,  not  the  cringing  coward  shivering  on  the  shore. 
Sometime — you  don't  believe  it  now — but  sometime  you 
will  know  that  work  is  the  greatest  thing  in  life.  No,  you 
don't  want  to  be  worked,  you  don't  want  to  pull  some- 
body else's  chestnuts  out  of   the  fire — but    work!      Deep 
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down  at  the  root  of  your  nature — conceal  it,  hide  it,  smoth- 
er it  at  your  peril — is  the  divine  craving  to  do  something, 
to  be  something,  to  make  something  of  the  life  that  you 
have.     And  the  way  to  this  end  is  work. 

Come  then  if  you  will  come  in  this  spirit,  and  enter  our 
Lombard  life.  Do  not  let  poverty  deter  you.  Work  sum- 
mers; we  will  help  you  to  find  work  here;  borrow  money 
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in  a  life  policy  as  security,  if  necessary.  Others  have  made 
it  and  found  the  reward  worth  the  effort.  Come!  four 
years  of  forming  the  truest  most  enduring  friendships;  four 
years  of  comradeship,  of  social  life,  of  association  with 
men  of  high  thought  and  purpose;  four  years  for  awak- 
ening your  mind  to  the  wonderland  of  science  and  litera- 
ture and  philosophy;  four  years  for  making  yourself  a 
man,  well  equipped,  alert,  high-souled,  courageous;  and 
then  a  life  full  of  college  memories,  harmonizing  the 
world's  discords. 
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RENEW  YOUR   YOUTH. 


And  each  commencement  may  you  come  back  as  to 
Ponce  de  Leon's  fabled  fountain  to  renew  your  youth. 
You  will  see  the  old  building,  which  through  so  many 
summers  and  winters  has  lifted  its  walls  and  towers  a- 
mong  the  trees,  you  will  see  the  avenues  of  elms  which 
the  pioneers  saw  in  vision  thronged  with  students  and 
bordered  with  buildings;  and  perhaps  in  the  warm  hand- 
clasp of  comrades  something  of  their  spirit  of  prophecy 
will  descend  upon  you,  and  something  of  their  spirit  of  he- 
roic effort  as  well,  and  the  resolution  will  be  born  in  you 
to  make  Old  Lombard  what  they  dreamed  it  to  be — a  col- 
lege free,  unfettered,  dedicated  to  the  highest  learning; 
not  limpingly  following,  not  timid  and  cringing  to  custom, 
but  with  brave  front  toward  the  east  ever  a  few  steps  in 
the  van. 


'kove  mi. 


"The  old  building,  which  through  so  many  summers 
and  winters  has  lifted  its  walls  and  towers  among  the 
trees/' 


General  Information* 


Hdmtssion: 

Briefly,  four  years  in  a  good  high  school.     See  catalogue,  p.  19. 
preparatory  Courses: 

Students  whose  high  school  preparation  is  insufficient  may  com- 
plete their  entrance  requirements  with  us.  See  catalogue,  p.  55. 
Graduation: 

Thirty-eight  credits  (including  a  thesis)  made  up  of  required 
and  elective  courses.  A  credit  is  obtained  by  satisfactorily 
completing  a  term's  work  in  one  full  course.  See  catalogue 
p.  27 

Unclassified  Students. 

Students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  enter  and  receive 
credit  for  work  in  any  class  for  which  they  are  prepared. 

Necessary  Hnnual  6*penses.   See  catalogue,  p.  11. 

Board  in  Commons,  37  weeks $92.50 

Incidentals,  3  terms,  $5.00  per  term 15.00 

Tuition,  taking  3  studies  per  term  at  $4.00  each 36.00 

Room  rent 22.50 

Washing 15.00 

Books 15.00 


$196.00 
expenses  in  kadies'  Rail: 

Board,  37  weeks  at  $3.50  per  week $129.50 

Room  rent  paid  by  each  girl,  two  in  a  room,  according  to 

location  of  room,  per  year $18.50  to  $54.00 

J^lusic.     For  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  see  catalogue,  p.  71. 
Htbletics  and  physical  Culture: 

Foot-ball,  fall;  Basket-ball,  winter;  Track  and  field  work,  spring. 

Classes  in  light  and  heavy  gymnastics  for  men  and  women  in 
the  gymnasium. 

Literary  and  Oratorical  Opportunities: 

The  Lombard  Review,    the    college    paper,  published    monthly 

by  the  students. 
Erosophian  and  Cricket  literary  societies,  for  men. 
Zetecalian  Literary  Society,  for  women. 
Swan  Prize  Contest  in  Oratory,  for  men. 
Townsend  Prize  Contest  in  Declamation,  for  women. 
Northern  Illinois  Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Association. 
Greek  Letter  Societies:  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Sigma  Nu,  Pi   Bsta  Phi, 

Alpha  Xi  Delta. 

For  further  information  address  LEWIS  B.  FISHER,  President, 

Galesbufg.  III. 
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I. 

Lombard,  our  fathers  wrought 
Out  of  their  lives  and  thought 

Thy  life  and  worth. 
Faith  in  God's  fatherhood, 
Faith  in  man's  brotherhood, 
Faith  in  the  coming  good, 

Hallowed  thy  birth. 
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T  is  good  for  us  of  this  generation  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  the  sterling  qualities  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  which  charac- 
terized the  founders  of  Lombard  College. 
In  the  early  fifties,  religious  tolerance  was 
an  ideal  rather  than  a  reality.  Nearly  all 
the  colleges  were  founded  by  people  of 
strong  denominational  bias,  and  as  in  those 
days  of  denominational  conviction  parents  deemed  the 
religious  atmosphere  which  should  surround  their  chil- 
dren during  the  period  of  education  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, it  followed  that  multiplicity  of  sects  was  followed 
by  a  multiplicity  of  colleges.  Nevertheless  there  were 
always  faiths  unrepresented,  and  consequently  a  consid- 
erable number  of  young  people  desiring  a  college  educa- 
tion who  in  attending  any  of  the  existing  colleges  felt 
themselves,  to  say  the  least,  like  "cats  in  a  strange  garret." 
Lombard  was  founded,  not  as  a  new  sectarian  col- 
lege, but  with  the  thought  of  real  religious  liberty  for 
the  student.      Now   that  so    many    colleges   are    tumbling 


4      A  PIONEER  IN  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  AND  COEDUCATION. 

over  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  show  that  they  are  non- 
denominational  in  order  that  they  may  secure  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Carnegie  foundation,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  Lombard  assumed  this  attitude  from  the  first.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  is  a  self-perpetuating  body,  and  no  re- 
ligious sect  controls  its  destiny  or  its  policy.  Lombard 
was  designed  as  an  institution  of  learning  and  as  such  it 
remains.  It  is  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  generous 
subscribers  to  its  funds  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  have 
been  for  the  most  part  Universalists,  but  no  denomina- 
tional test  has  ever  been  imposed  upon  its  teachers,  and 
no  pressure  of  a  denominational  character  has  ever  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  its  students. 

This  was  a  brave  stand  to  take,  and  equally  brave 
and  prophetic,  in  those  days,  was  its  stand  in  regard  to 
coeducation.  At  the  time  Lombard  was  founded  there 
was  only  one  other  college  in  the  land  whose  doors 
were  open  to  women.  Every  woman  in  the  United  States 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  far  seeing  pioneers  who 
were  thus  courageously  blazing  the  way  through  the  tangle 
of  age-long  superstition  and  prejudice  which  has  beset  the 
way  of  woman  in  her  progress  from  subjugation  and 
slavery  to  perfect  equality  and  companionship  with  man. 
If  nothing  else  justified  the  existence  of  Lombard,  that 
man  is  a  churl  who  could  look  upon  the  clear  eyed  girls, 
with  minds  aud  souls  awakened,  taking  their  degrees  from 
its  halls  at  Commencement,  and  not  feel  that  this  justified 
it. 

Yes;  they  were  far  seeing,  men  of  prophetic  vision, 
those  pioneers  who  first  gathered  in  a  little  room  in 
the  Crissey  home  at  Swan  Creek  and  talked  of  Lombard. 
They  saw  man  and  woman,  bathed  in  the  sunlight  of 
truth,  walking  hand  in  hand  toward  the  light.     And  they 
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THE  IDEAL  OF  THE  PIONEERS. 


saw  that  sooner  or  later  the  time  was  to  come  when  others 
would  see  as  they  saw.  The  noble  avenues  of  trees 
which  they  planted  out  in  the  open  prairie,  the  approach- 
es the  spaces  for  buildings  on  our  now  beautiful  campus, 
bear  witness  to  the  grandeur  of  their  vision.  Who  shall 
say  that  it  was  only  a  dream! 


"'Our  flag  is  still  there. 


II. 

So  now  with  thankfulness 
Come  we  thy  name  to  bless 

Flushed  with  youth's  wine. 
Here  Friendship's  holy  name, 
Here  dreams  and  visions  came, 
Souls  in  Promethean  flame 

Here  glowed  divine. 


T  the  recent  Commencement  exercises, 
twelve  young  men  and  women  took  their 
degrees.  Not  a  large  number,  Lombard  is 
not  a  large  college;  yet  I  doubt  if  one  of  the 
twelve  regrets  or  ever  will  regret  his  choice. 
On  the  other  hand  a  gentleman  who  has  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  college, 
who  himself  holds  degrees  from  two  east- 
ern colleges,  one  of  them  the  greatest,  remarked,  'If  I  had 
my  undergraduate  days  to  live  over  again  I  think  I  should 
go  to  Lombard." 

What  is  the  secret  of  this?  What  binds  members  of  the 
faculty  to  this  school  through  years  of  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion? What  brings  the  alumni  back  in  such  numbers 
every  commencement  as  to  a  great  home-coming?  What 
through  years  of  financial  difficulty  has  kept  the  friends 
of  Lombard  unfaltering  in  courage  and  hopefulness  that 
a  school  born  under  such  auspices  must  have  a  splendid 
future? 
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Philip  G.  Wright,  A.  M. 
Mathematics  and  Eccnomics. 


Frederick  W.  Rich,  D.  Sc. 
Physics  and  Chemistry. 


Mrs.  Adah  M.  Hale, 
Matron  Ladies'  Hall. 


RalphIG.  Kimble.^A.  B. 
PhilosophylandiSociology 


Frank  H.  Fowler,  Ph.  D. 
Latin. 


Some  of  the  faculty. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  INTELLECTUAL    EQUIPMENT.  11 

A  gentleman,  an  author  of  some  repute,  with  whom  the 
present  writer  was  once  talking,  said  that  when  he  was 
selecting  a  college  for  his  son  it  was  not  the  curriculum 
he  considered — he  assumed  that  in  any  reputable  college 
the  studies  would  be  taught  by  competent  men — it  was 
the  social  atmosphere. 

Perhaps  this  is  it — the  social  atmosphere. 

What  the  gentleman  said  may  have  been,  probably  was, 
too  strongly  put.  The  primary  aim  of  a  college  is  intel- 
lectual training,  and  to  secure  the  very  best  intellectual 
training  should  be  the  first  consideration  of  every  young 
man  and  women  in  selecting  a  college.  The  matter  of 
expense,  the  matter  of  social  environment  are  of  quite 
secondary  importance.  For  a  thoroughly  disciplined  and 
richly  stored  mind  with  which  to  face  the  problems  of 
life  a  man  may  well  afford  to  endure  for  a  few  years  a 
rather  meagre  and  barren  social  environment.  But 
when  it  is  a  question  of  spontaneous  affection,  of  passion- 
ate devotion,  of  loyalty,  these  emotions  are  acquired  not 
through  the  cold  process  of  the  intellect.  They  are  part  of 
the  air  that  is  daily  and  unconsciously  breathed. 

So  far  as  intellectual  training  is  concerned,  every  young 
man  or  woman  who  thinks  for  a  moment  of  entering 
Lombard  should  weigh  this  question  carefully.  He  should 
secure  our  catalogue,  examine  conditions  for  admission, 
our  groups  of  studies,  the  individual  courses  that  are  open 
to  his  election.  He  should  scrutinize  the  list  of  instruc- 
tors and  notice  their  training  and  competence  for  their 
tasks.  He  should  put  himself  into  personal  communica- 
tion with  the  President,  if  possible  meet  him  face  to  face 
and  talk  with  him  in  a  heart  to  heart  manner.  He  should 
talk  with  friends  and  acquaintances  who  have  been  to 
Lombard  and  get  their  opinion   as   to    the   value    of    our 


12  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  CAMPUS. 

work.      We  wish  no  one  to  come  under    misapprehension 
and  find  the  school  otherwise  than  as  anticipated. 


H  laboratory  experiment. 

But  as  to  atmosphere. 

The  very  first  thing  you  feel — especially  if  you  visit  us 
about  commencement  time — is  the  beauty  of  the  campus. 
The  glorious  trees,  the  broad  expanse  of  lawn,  the  shrub- 
bery, the  lines  of  the  buildings,  the  old  building,  substan- 
tial, unique  in  its  architecture,  the  gymnasium,  the  ladies' 
hall,  these  steal  gently  into  your  consciousness  while  you 
are  with  us  and  remain  as  a  grateful  memory  to  which 
your  mind  will  often  and  often  revert  when  you  have  gone. 
In  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  the  campus  it  would  be  un- 
gracious to  dismiss  the  subject  without  referring  to  the 
man  who  did  so  much  to  create  this  spot  of  beauty  upon 
the  naked  prairie,  Dr  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  a  descendent  of 
the  famous  Miles  Standish,  for  over  forty  years  connected 
with  the  college  as  teacher  and  president,  planted  many 
of  the  trees  and  arranged  the  shrubbery.       Living  now,  a 
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FREEDOM  AND  GOOD  FELLOWSHIP.  15 

respected  citizen  of  Galesburg,  he  devotes  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  this  noble  work  of  beautifying  the  city 
— not  forgetting  the  college  with  which  he  was  so  long 
identified. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  atmosphere  of  freedom 
and  democracy?  You  grow  into  it — accept  it  so  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  you  do  not  realize  the  full  measure 
of  its  beneficent  influence  until  you  enter  some  institution 
where  a  different  policy  prevails — an  institution  where 
mutual  suspicion,  espionage,  and  rigid  rules  take  the  place 
of  perfect  confidence  and  the  law  of  love.  Is  this 
policy  of  faith  in  the  basic  soundness  of  human  nature  jus- 
tified? We  think  so.  For  many  years  no  single  case  of 
"discipline"  has  arisen  to  give  the  faculty  any  concern. 
Of  course  Lombard  students,  no  more  than  any  other 
young  men  and  women,  spring  fully  armed  in  moral  per- 
fection from  the  brain  of  some  ethical  Jupiter;  they  are  very 
much  like  other  young  people,  full  of  passions,  prejudices, 
desires,  animosities,  mischief,  kindly  impulses;  they  have 
their  "class  scraps",  their  secret  society  politics  sometimes 
very  fierce,  and  occasional  lapses  of  a  more  serious  nature; 
but  they  do  appreciate  their  freedom  and  try  hard  as 
young  people  can  not  to  abuse  it,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  left  in  the  arbitriment  of  their  conduct  to  the  rulings 
of  the  "god  within"  they  obey  the  behests  of  this  stern 
diety  quite  as  well — perhaps  better — than  most  of  us 
grown-ups.  And  when  all  is  said  they  are  to  the  last  man 
and  woman  for  Lombard.  "When  as  a  result  of  any  un- 
usual ebulition  of  young  blood  property  has  been  injured 
there  is  no  need  of  spies  and  detectives.  The  students 
always  come  forward  and  make  the  damage  good.  The 
daily  intercourse  of  teachers  and  students  is  that  of  lov- 
ing friends  rather  than  of  superiors  and  inferiors. 


16  GREAT  PERSONALITIES. 

This  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  freedom  follows  log- 
ically from  the  generous  faith  of  the  founders  of  the  col- 
lege, but  it  also  seems  to  exhale  as  an  emanation  from  the 
genial  presence  of  President  Fisher.  I  fear  almost  to  let 
the  president  see  these  lines.  His  disposition  is  so  modest 
so  averse  to  anything  like  personal  publicity,  that  the 
copy  would  be  returned  with  a  broad  blue  pencil  mark 
through  this  portion.  Yet  in  speaking  of  the  Lombard 
atmosphere  without  mention  of  President  Fisher  would 
be  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out.  A  rare 
spirit  of  unremitting  industry  and  generous  kindliness 
seems  to  surround  his  person  as  an  aura,  animating  all 
who  come  within  the  circle  of  its  influence.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  student  at  Lombard  who  does  not  recall  with  a 
warm  glow  about  his  heart  some  act  of  unassuming 
friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  president. 

And  while  speaking  of  individuals  I  feel  that  I  am  doing 
a  kindness  to  the  many  old  students  of  Lombard  before 
whom  this  little  book  may  fall  in  printing  the  face  of  Dr. 
Isaac  A.  Parker.  For  nearly  half  a  century  his  personali- 
ty has  been  a  part  of  the  Lombard  atmosphere,  an  ele- 
ment of  genial  firmness,  of  punctuality,  of  accuracy,  touch- 
ing the  lives  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  for  good. 
President  Fisher  tells  me  that  whenever  he  travels  in  the 
interest  of  the  college,  it  is  Dr.  Parker  that  old  students 
recall  with  gratitude  and  affection.  The  cut  presented  is 
from  a  recent  photograph. 

An  influence  in  giving  character  to  the  Lombard  spirit 
— not  so  trivial  as  at  first  may  seem — is  the  Lombard 
Commons.  Here  President  Fisher  and  his  family  take 
their  meals,  here  dine  also  several  members  of  the  faculty 
and  many  of  the  students.  Nothing  unites  a  social  group, 
leveling  class    distinction,   reducing   them   to   a   common 
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basis  of  comradeship,  like  eating  together.  People  usually 
feel  good  when  they  are  eating,  little  bitternesses  and 
spites  are  obliterated.  The  commons  is  not  ideal,  we 
hope  to  improve  it  in  many  ways.  Yet  I  venture  to  say 
that  Lombard  without  the  commons  would  not  quite  be 
Lombard. 

Then  there  are  what  I  may  venture  to  call  the  extra 
curricular  courses:  athletics — foot-ball  in  the  fall,  bas- 
ket-ball in  the  winter,  track  and  field  work  in  the  spring. 
Some  people  look  askance  at  College  athletics — justly,  I 
fear — but  this  much  may  be  said.  Nowhere  else  can 
youth  better  find  a  vent  for  its  pent  up  enthusiasm,  no- 
where else  are  virile  qualities  better  developed  than  in 
these  reversions  where  the  veneer  of  civilized  centuries 
is  wiped  off  and  man  stands  forth  the  primitive  animal, 
gaining  quickness  of  eye,  strength  of  muscle,  adroitness, 
courage,  and  manhood  through  body  to  body  struggle 
with  his  peers. 

Anyhow,  if  a  young  man  comes  to  Lombard  he  need 
not  fear  that  it  will  be  prejudicial  to  his  popularity  or 
success  that  he  is  a  good  athlete.     Quite  the  reverse. 

And  there  are  other  extra  curricular  courses:  the  lit- 
arary  societies  for  tussles  of  the  intellect  and  wit  quite  as 
keen  as  the  bodily  tussles  on  the  gridiron;  our  college 
paper,  The  Lombard  Review  where  the  embryo  journalist 
may  become  fully  fledged;  the  college  annual  with  its 
curious  mixture  of  serious  and  gay,  of  cartoons  and  "slams;" 
the  Greek  letter  societies,  the  glee  club,  the  parties  and 
dances  in  the  gymnasium — and  what  taste  and  pains  the 
the  students  display  in  making  the  gymnasium  beautiful 
with  flowers  and  drapery — the  private  rooms  decorated 
with  tennis  nets  and  photographs  and  posters,  a  thing 
quite  sui  generis  with    perhaps    now    and    again   a  little 
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chafing  dish  reception — all  these  things  are  a  part  and  no 
mean  part  of  the  Lombard  atmosphere. 

This  then  is  the  Lombard  of  the  present.  A  place  for 
serious,  thorough,  intellectual  effort — the  piece  de  resis- 
tance, seasoned  and  garnished  with  all  the  little  ameni- 
ties— friendship,  love,  beauty  aspirations,  dreams, — all 
that  go  into  that  complex  of  emotions,  that  chain  of  con- 
sciousness that  make  up  the  weal  and  woe  of  human  life. 


"  The  private  rooms    -    -    with  perhaps  novc  and 
again  a  little  chafing  dish  reception/' 


III. 

Lombard,  thy  heralds  we, 
Speaking  thy  victory, 

Go  forth  with  might, 
Strong  in  thy  mission  clear, 
Dispelling  far  and  near 
Darkness  and  doubt  and  fear 

With  God  and  light. 
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HIS  little  Lombard  book  is  going  to  be  read 
by  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women.  It 
has  a  message  for  each  one.  You  may  ne- 
glect it  or  you  may  heed  it.  Frankly  it  is 
written  in  the  interest  of  Lombard  College. 
It  is  written  to  give  you  an  inside  glimpse  of 
the  splendid  life  lived  there,  to  awaken  in 
you  an  impulse  to  become  a  part  of  that 
life,  to  receive  and  bestow  benefit.  But  deep  as  is  our  in- 
terest in  Lombard  our  interest  in  education  is  deeper.  Do 
not  drop  this  book  until  you  have  chiseled  deep  in  the 
foundation  granite  of  your  will  power  a  resolve  to  edu- 
cate yourself.  It  may  be  at  some  other  college  than  Lom- 
bard. It  may  be  that  your  circumstances  demand  that 
your  education  be  of  the  hand  rather  than  of  the  brain, 
but  educate  yourself.  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  with  an 
alert  mind — in  no  listless,  perfunctory  way.  Do  it  with  a 
mind  that  observes,  and  reflects  and  remembers.  You 
do  not  know  what  powers  lie  dormant  in  you — powers  of 
will,  of  intellect,  of  feeling — scientific  power  to   penetrate 
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tjie  mysteries  of  nature,  power  of  statecraft,  to  help  in  el- 
evating the  social  order,  artistic  power  to  create  works  of 
beauty — in  some  slight  degree  every  one  of  these  powers 
is  sleeping  in  you.  Awaken  them.  Educate  yourself. 
The  greatest  minds  were  once  just  such  unformed,  un- 
developed germs  of  possibility  as  you.  Something  a- 
wakened  them  to  activity.  Some  word,  some  look,  some 
example.  Perhaps  your  awakening  is  to  date  from  this 
moment.  Do  not  let  the  moment  pass  without  the  re- 
solve. Is  it  worth  your  while  to  read  these  words  of  John 
J.  Ingalls — to  read  them  and  remember  them  and  repeat 
them  once  in  a  while? 

OPPORTUNITY. 

Master  of  human  destinies  am  I  ! 

Fame,  love  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  wait. 

Cities  and  fields  I  walk:  I  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 

Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late 

I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate! 
If  sleeping,  wake:  if  feasting,  rise  before 

I  turn  away.     It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire  and  conquer  every  foe 

Save  death,  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate, 
Condemned  to  failure,  penury  and  woe, 
Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore; 
I  answer  not  and  I  return  no  more! 

•  Now  if  you  come  to  Lombard  come  with  a  fixed  resolu- 
tion to  work.  Disabuse  your  mind  of  the  idea— if  you 
had  it— that  the  typical  college  student  the  popular  col- 
lege student,  the  influential  college  student,  the  college 
student  who  leads  college  enterprise  and  makes  things  go 
is  the  listless,  cigarette  smoking,  wide  pantalooned  indi- 
vidual you  sometimes  see  pictured  lounging  against  a  fence 


26  WORK:  WHAT  IT  MEANS. 

post  and  leering  at  the  girls.  If  you  have  this  notion  stay 
away  till  you  get  rid  of  it:  we  don't  want  you.  Neither  is 
it  the  foot-ball  tough — the  human  brute  with  an  impene- 
trable skull.  Do  not  misunderstand.  We  are  setting  up 
no  ascetic  ideal.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  be  a  pallid,  anae- 
mic bookworm.  We  invite  you  to  our  delightful  social 
life — you  may  sing  in  the  glee  club,  join  a  literary  soci- 
ety, or  a  Greek  letter  society,  play  foot-ball,  basket- 
ball, run,  leap,  dance,  walk  together  and  enjoy  the  scenery 


of  our  beautiful  campus,  and  when  you  enter  into  social 
life  enter  with  heart  and  soul,  throw  care  to  the  winds 
and  enjoy  the  splendid  buoyancy  of  youth — but  when  all 
this  is  said  remember  that  this  is  only  the  polish  of  the 
granite;  the  granite  itself  is  work — hard,  solid,  persistent 
work;  work,  not  merely  to  get  a  high  grade — but  to  master 
the  subject;  work  that  shall  teach  you  how  to  work  and 
concentrate  your  mind;  work  that  shall  habituate  you  to  an 
attitude  of  mind  that  rejoices  in  difficulties — the  bold 
swimmer  that  with  a  light  laugh  bares  his  breast  to  the 
flood,  not  the  cringing  coward  shivering  on  the  shore. 
Sometime — you  don't  believe  it  now — but  sometime  you 
will  know  that  work  is  the  greatest  thing  in  life.  No,  you 
don't  want  to  be  worked,  you  don't  want  to  pull  some- 
body else's  chestnuts  out  of   the  fire — but   work!      Deep 
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down  at  the  root  of  your  nature — conceal  it,  hide  it,  smoth- 
er it  at  your  peril — is  the  divine  craving  to  do  something, 
to  be  something,  to  make  something  of  the  life  that  you 
have.     And  the  way  to  this  end  is  work. 

Come  then  if  you  will  come  in  this  spirit,  and  enter  our 
Lombard  life.  Do  not  let  poverty  deter  you.  Work  sum- 
mers; we  will  help  you  to  find  work  here;  borrow  money 
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in  a  life  policy  as  security,  if  necessary.  Others  have  made 
it  and  found  the  reward  worth  the  effort.  Come!  four 
years  of  forming  the  truest  most  enduring  friendships;  four 
years  of  comradeship,  of  social  life,  of  association  with 
men  of  high  thought  and  purpose;  four  years  for  awak- 
ening your  mind  to  the  wonderland  of  science  and  litera- 
ture and  philosophy;  four  years  for  making  yourself  a 
man,  well  equipped,  alert,  high-souled,  courageous;  and 
then  a  life  full  of  college  memories,  harmonizing  the 
world's  discords. 
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RENEW  YOUR   YOUTH. 


And  each  commencement  may  you  come  back  as  to 
Pence  de  Leon's  fabled  fountain  to  renew  your  youth. 
You  will  see  the  old  building,  which  through  so  many 
summers  and  winters  has  lifted  its  walls  and  towers  a- 
mong  the  trees,  you  will  see  the  avenues  of  elms  which 
the  pioneers  saw  in  vision  thronged  with  students  and 
bordered  with  buildings;  and  perhaps  in  the  warm  hand- 
clasp of  comrades  something  of  their  spirit  of  prophecy 
will  descend  upon  you,  and  something  of  their  spirit  of  he- 
roic effort  as  well,  and  the  resolution  will  be  born  in  you 
to  make  Old  Lombard  what  they  dreamed  it  to  be — a  col- 
lege free,  unfettered,  dedicated  to  the  highest  learning; 
not  limpingly  following,  not  timid  and  cringing  to  custom, 
but  with  brave  front  toward  the  east  ever  a  few  steps  in 
the  van. 


^ove  Hll." 


"Che  old  building,  which  through  so  many  summers 
and  winters  has  lifted  its  walls  and  towers  among  the 
trees/' 


General  Information. 


Hdmission: 

Briefly,  four  years  in  a  good  high  school.     See  catalogue,  p.  19. 
preparatory  Courses: 

Students  whose  high  school  preparation  is  insufficient  may  com- 
plete their  entrance  requirements  with  us.  See  catalogue,  p.  55. 
Graduation: 

Thirty-eight  credits  (including  a  thesis)  made  up  of  required 
and  elective  courses.  A  credit  is  obtained  by  satisfactorily 
completing  a  term's  work  in  one  full  course.  See  catalogue 
p.  27 

declassified  Students. 

Students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  enter  and  receive 
credit  for  work  in  any  class  for  which  they  are  prepared. 

Necessary  Hnnual  G*penses.   See  catalogue,  p.  11. 

Board  in  Commons,  37  weeks $92.50 

Incidentals,  3  terms,  $5.00  per  term 15.00 

Tuition,  taking  3  studies  per  term  at  $4.00  each 36.00 

Room  rent 22.50 

Washing 15.00 

Books 15.00 


$196.00 
expenses  in  Ladies'  Rail: 

Board,  37  weeks  at  $3.50  per  week $129.50 

Room  rent  paid  by  each  girl,  two  in  a  room,  according  to 

location  of  room,  per  year $18.50  to  $54.00 

^lusic.     For  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  see  catalogue,  p.  71. 
Htbletics  and  physical  Culture: 

Foot-ball,  fall;  Basket-ball,  winter;  Track  and  field  work,  spring. 

Classes  in  light  and  heavy  gymnastics  for  men  and  women  in 
the  gymnasium. 

Literary  and  Oratorical  Opportunities: 

The  Lombard  Review,    the    college    paper,  published    monthly 

by  the  students. 
Erosophian  and  Cricket  literary  societies,  for  men. 
Zetecalian  Literary  Society,  for  women. 
Swan  Prize  Contest  in  Oratory,  for  men. 
Townsend  Prize  Contest  in  Declamation,  for  women. 
Northern  Illinois  Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Association. 
Greek  Letter  Societies:  Phi  Delta  Tbeta,  Sigma  Nu,  Pi  Bsta  Phi, 

Alpha  Xi  Delta. 

For  further  information  address  LEWIS  B.  FISHER,  President, 

Galeseurg.  III. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

PKESIDENT'S  OFFICE. 


